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The  Religioiu  Function  ai  GNnedy* 


Philotophical  nululions  of  the  prublern  of  evil  have 
nothing  to  ilo  with  conception!  cif  ho»  the  univerK  i» 
managed.  Theie  may  be  left  to  the  ingenious  inventori 
ot  pleaunt  or  comfortinR  coiniologie>.  The  moit 
philosophy  can  do  is  to  explain  the  world-processes,  that 
through  the  perfect  understanding  of  them  men  may 
accept  reality  and  its  laws  with  courage,  and,  in  the  face- 
of  pain,  defeat,  anil  death,  pursue  their  ideals  with  faith 
and  ch  erfulness. 

On  strictly  moral  side  the  problem  of  evil  is  easily 
solve  J  objective  idealism.  But  there  is  another  aspect 
of  the  problem,  which  philosophical  idealism  either  has 
ignored  or  rvgarcied  as  unsolvable.  This  is  the  phase 
which  Aristotle  categorized  under  the  concept  of  riJ/i? 
xal  ro  avTOfiaroy,  tt  ement  of  misfortune  in  human 
aflfairs  and  of  brute  c,  ■  ce  or  lawlessness  in  nature's 
processes. t  The  possiL:. uy  and  function  of  moral  evil 
men  may  understand.  They  may  meet  it  in  the  open, 
thwart  it  or  destroy  it.  Bnt  to  utironaToy,  more  than 
human  sin.  and  more  than  rv^v  (best  translated  in 
this  connection  by  "hard  lutk  "),  confounds  the  minds 
of  men  and  causes  them  to  rise  up  and  crv :  There  is  no 
God. 

*  Thia  eMBy  rlon  not  difht  from  itt  originHl  form  u  a  lecture 
•icept  by  a  few  ilight  verbal  change*  and  the  artdition  of  the  foot 
notM. 

t  Met.  A  S.  107000  i  Ph^.  II.  8.  199^23.  Cp.  Phya.  II.  «.  I97a36 ; 
hfii  and  II.  B.  199AI. 
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Modem  explanations  of  the  origin  and  function  of 
ro  avroiMHTor  merely  change  the  phraseology  of  the 
problem.  The  quasi-evolutionism  of  Tennyson  or  of 
John  Fiske,  for  example,  seems  to  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  man,  until  we  reflect  that  even  if  evolution  is  the 
method  of  the  Deity,  the  question  still  remains.  How  can 
the  horrible  waste  and  destructiveness  of  evolution  itself 
be  explained  and  justified  ?  Compromises  between  theism 
and  evolutionary  science,  in  which  the  Deity  is  still 
conceived  as  an  omnipotent  power  employing  the  method 
of  development,  must  always  face  the  unreasonable 
discrepancy  between  the  Deity's  ideals  and  the  process 
of  their  realization.  In  these  post-Darwinian  com- 
promises, ro  avroiiaTov  appears  over  again  as  failure 
in  economy  of  means.  We  shall  do  far  better  to 
return  to  Aristotle.  In  his  system  ro  avi  'ijarov 
is  the  errifttiai;  of  pviris.  tvais  itself  is  much 
more  than  any  mere  evolutionary  process.  It  is 
the  self-organizing  principle  of  nature,  both  the 
process  and  the  end.»  The  ultimate  ideal  of  cpvais 
is  to  realize  absolute  perfection  of  being,  represented 
as  the  resting-being  of  the  Deity.  In  this  process,  it 
happens,  (pvais  often  miscarries,  not  only  failing  to 
produce  perfectly  what  was  intended,  biit  positively 
producing  rlfiara,  not  intended.  It  is  possible,  then, 
from  Aristotle's  point  of  view,  to  explain  and  justify 
to  avrofiaTov.  In  his  system  the  Absolute  stands  over 
against  Nature,  not  as  an  omnipotent  power,  but  as 
omniscient,  in  no  wise  interfering  with  the  world- 
processes,  save  as  their  ultimate  ground  or  final  cause. 
*vats,  with  Aristotle,  is  frankly  imperfect;  and  lack- 
ing omniscience,  inevitably  fails  or  makes  mistakes  in 
strivmg  for  perfection.     On  the  other  hand,  where  the 

*  Cp.  the  Author's  esaay.   ■'  The  AriHtotelisn  Concept  of  ♦«»«," 
PUtcnpltial  Rantw,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  1. 
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Deity  is  conceived  u  an  omnipotent  power  working  in 
and  witli  tlie  evolutionary  process,  the  means  contradict 
omnipotence  and  the  result  denies,  what  is  contrary  to 
hypothesis,  perfection. 

Aristotelianism  is  a  much  more  philosophical  doctrine 
than  any  of  those  uncritical  compromises  which  are 
popularized,  as  we  noted,  in  poetry  by  Tennyson  and  in 
scientific  cosmology  by  Fiske  et  alii,  and  which  we  may 
here  bulk  under  the  term  theological  evolutionism.  For 
Aristotle's  doctrine,  which  approaches  spiritual  monism, 
finds  a  reasonable  explanation  of  imperfection  within  a 
system  of  perfection.  The  defect  in  his  doctrine  is  that, 
philosophically  considered,  eternal  progress  rather  than 
perfectibility  is  the  ideal  of  (pvais.  Such  a  progressus 
ad  inAmlum,  however,  is  only  poetically  satisfying;  as  a 
process  or  function  of  a  significantly  unitary  life,  it 
appears  inconsequential  and  unreal.  Rf:onstructed, 
however,  in  terms  of  objective  idealism.  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine readily  offers  the  most  satisfying  solution  of  the 
problem  of  evil,  both  on  the  side  of  human  sin  as  such 
and  on  the  side  nf  the  seemingly  absurd  and  brutal  sport- 
ings  of  Circumstance.  But  I  am  not  here  concerned 
with  the  proof  of  spiritual  monism,  or  with  the  origin 
and  function  of  to  uvTOfiaror  as  a  cosmological  phe- 
nomenon. Even  if  we  could  see  all  the  "ins-and-outs  "  of 
the  system  by  which  the  Absolute  "  manages "  the 
universe,  we  could  not  comprehend.  In  these  matters 
agnosticism  is  the  only  properly  philosophical  attitude. 
Accepting,  then,  the  fact  of  an  imperfect  universe,  as 
seen  ji(6  specie  lemporis,  I  hope  to  reflect  from  a  literary 
medium  an  oblique  light  on  the  more  baffling  aspect  of 
evil. 

As,  according  to.  Aristotle,  poetry  is  more  philosophical 
than  history;  so.  of  its  two  species,  genuine  comedy  is 
more  philosophical    than  tra^dv.     Ordinarily  viewed, 
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comedy  is  accepted  as  the  very  antithesis  of  tragedy  in 
aesthetic  dignity,  moral  substance  and  spiritual  illumina- 
tion. Yet  its  metaphysical  implications  are  profounder 
than  those  of  tragedy.  Judged  by  its  ground  in  reality, 
comedy  has,  as  much  as  tragedy,  that  quality  which 
Aristotle  is  thought  to  have  attributed  .solely  to  the  latter, 
namely,  airovSri.  And.  judged  by  its  function,  comedy 
accomplishes  a  more  natural  and  pervasive  Hudapais 
than  does  tragedy.  For  the  latter  effects  only  a  purifi- 
cation of  the  most  idiocentric  emotions,  but  genuine 
comedy  clarifies  and  frees  the  religious  imagination. 
Without  attempting  here  any  dramatic  criticism  as  such,  1 
proceed  to  explain,  on  the  basis  of  Aristotelian  philolog>' 
and  dramatic  history,  the  aitovSi)  and  xaOapan  of 
comedy,  and  to  apply  the  result  to  the  problem  of  evil 
on  the  side  of  rvxri  xa\  to  avrofiaroy. 


I.  THE  COMIC  snor^H. 

Aristotle,  much  more  than  Plato,  is  dependent  on  a 
careful  study  of  all  his  works  for  the  true  meaning  of 
his  doctrine  and  his  language.  Only  from  a  study  of  text 
after  text,  and  in  the  light  of  his  philosophic  system, 
shall  we  see  unmistakably  that  he  had  a  very  deliberate 
regard  for  the  historic  process:  that  he  drew  no  philo- 
sophical conclusion  and  fixed  no  principle  until  he  had 
first  interrogated  the  common  consciousness.  Unlike 
nato.  he  does  not  keep  the  "  high-priori "  road,  but 
examines  universal  reason  wherever  envisaged, — in 
human  institutions,  beliefs,  and  language, — that  he  may 
supplement  a  too  facile  induction  or  correct  a  too  abstract 
deduction.  This  attitude  of  Aristotle  to  customs  and 
language  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  his  philosophical 
method,  which,  it  is  apparent,  the  English  critics  of  his 
Potties,  especiallv  the  philologers.  have  not  sufficientiv 
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kept  in  mind.  For  Aristotle  does  not  hesitate  to  appro- 
priate the  vernacular  to  philosophical  purposes,  without 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  warn  his  readers  (or  hearers) 
of  subtle  changes  in  meaning;  now  using  the  same  term 
in  its  common  or  historic  sense,  now  in  a  special  or 
scientific  sense,  or,  again,  often  with  a  meaning  just  on 
the  way  from  the  common  to  a  scientific  sense. 

The  adjective  to  the  noun  (TuovSij,  seemingly  applied, 
as  some  think,  to  tragedy  alone,  is  a  case  ir  point.  And, 
as  it  happens,  Aristotle  was  very  careful  both  in  the 
Poetics  and  in  the  Ethics,  to  distinguish  the  common 
meaning  of  anoviaios  from  its  special  or  philosophical 
meaning  in  bis  system.  This  he  did  by  using  ittoii*i»?os 
without  any  limiting  phrase— the  bare  word  itself— when 
applied  ili  the  moral  field,  or  with  limiting  nouns,  phrases 
and  particles  when  applied  to  common  functions  and 
processes.* 

When  Aristotle's  attitude  to  language  and  his  use  of 
it  in  philosophical  exposition  are  thus  understood,  to 
credit  comedy  with  anovSr)  is  neither  to  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  text  of  the  Poetics,  nor  to  employ  a  real 
paradox.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence  in  Aristotelian  philology  to  show  that  Butcher 
and  others  are  guilty  of  performing  a  non-sequittir  in 
confining  the  adjective  aiiovSala  to  an  antithesis,  on 
Aristotle's  part,  between  tragedy  as  "  grave  and  great " 
and  comedy  as  "  light  and  gay  "  ((pavXri-yeXoia).  The 
evidence  is  chiefly  in  Aristotle's  definition  of  the  function 
of  tragedy  and  in  two  or  three  other  passages  of  the 
Poetics.  In  turning  to  these  passages  we  must  continu- 
ally keep  in  mind  how  Aristotle,  without  waiting  to 
explain,  glides  from  the  common  meaning  of  a  term  to  a 

•(1)  Mor.1  fleld_ffi».  iTic.  III.  4.  1113a33:  IX.  4.  1166al2;  X.  «. 
1176625;  cp.  Pol.  IV.  (VII.)  13.  13»l!a7.     (21  Commoo  OMge-BA. 
.Vfr.  I.  «.   lODftill  i    Po«.  V.  5.   144M17. 
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special  meaning  or  to  one  hovering  between  the  two. 
To  emphasize  these  shades  of  meaning,  I  translate,  or 
rather  paraphrase,  Aristotle's  definition  of  tragedy,  in 
terms  of  aesthetics  and  ethics. 

"Tragedy,"  he  says,  "is  an  idealiied  or  imaginative 
representation  ( /*/>«?(" s— aesthetic  field)  of  a  spiritual 
conflict  (npaStoos  trwovdaias,  moral  field),  and  of  its 
progress  from  beginning  to  end  (  rtXiias — moral  field)  ; 
set  forth  by  the  dramatist  on  a  scale  large  enough 
i^iyiBos  e'xovtrtjs  ^  esthetic  field)  to  give  it  signifi- 
cance and  impressiveness :  thus  effecting  through  pity 
and  fear  (aesthetically  stirred  up  by  the  tragic  spectacle) 
the  *a0a/3ff"»t(medical  metaphor)  proper  (rijK— Butcher) 
of  these  very  emotions"  (moral-pathological  field).* 

First:  by  tefiaSis  Aristotle  means,  not  the  bustle  of 
action  as  a  series  of  outward  events— not  the  *'  move- 
ment "  of  a  play — but  the  outworking  of  inner  processes 
to  their  logical  (moral)  consequences.  The  objects  of 
aesthetic  representation,  he  tells  us  in  that  peculiar  way 
of  his,  as  if  throwing  off  a  careless  remark  {Poet.  I.  5. 
1447a  28), t  are  vOrfj  xa$tj,  and  npoiSets.  Now,  these 
are  all  psychical  manifestations.  If,  then,  tepaSis  is 
spiritual,    necessarily    its    adjective    anovSaia    should 


*  Poet.  VI.  2.  1440622— 'Bffro'  (Am  rpayuiia  filfofii^  wpdfttjf  airovdaiai 
mi  Tiitiat,  fUy^  <xn<«W  .  ...  it'  iXtov  itai  ^y9ov  wtpaivmiea  ri/v 
ria>  rotobruv  wa^ftAruv  K&&apirt(.  In  my  panphrase  I  un  oanfnl  to 
bring  out  the  diatinotioo  between  the  moral  and  feathetic  referenoea, 
whiofa,  u  A  matter  of  philology,  was  fint  noticed  by  Reinkens  iq  his 
AriMoOa  Hber  Kutut,  bcJOfidtrt  tiber  TrofOdie. 

tObMrve,  e.g.,  in  Bth.  Nic.,  Ariatotle's  peculiar  use  of  Iiwr=not 
"perhape,"  but  "no  doabt,"  "there  ii  no  doubt.''  Whe  jver  thia 
word  oocon  in  a  propoaition  Ariatotle  is  not  making  a  careleas  remark 
or  iodulgiiig  in  rhetorical  politeoeM,  but  it  exprewing  a  positive  belief 
OB  hit  part.    Cp.  '^'1  nae  of  ilirtp  in  the  Met.  =: "  if,  aa  is  actually  the 
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have  a  spiritual  connotation.  It  passes  compreliension 
how  so  excellent  a  critic  as  Butcher,  who  distinctly  holds 
to  the  psychological  reference  or  content  of  ir/aa'£ic,  can 
make  its  qualifying  adjective,  airovtala,  signify  merely 
a  contrast  between  the  material  and  manner  of  tragedy 
and  comedy  in  degree  of  seriousness.  The  proper  con- 
notation and  reference  are  determined  by  the  meaning 
of  its  companion  adjective,  riXila,  and  by  the  fact  that 
in  Aristotle's  philosophical  system  aitoviala  is  the 
adjective  of  aptrjf,* 

Tragedy  is  the  representation  of  an  action  which 
completes  itself  (r«A«/n),  or,  in  modern  phrase,  which 
proceeds  from  a  beginning  through  a  crisis  to  a  spiritual 
catastrophe  with  absolute  necessity.  The  adjective 
TtXtia  thus  defines  the  nature  of  trpaSis  more  precisely. 
By  itself  tipaSis  is  a  spiritual  process  ;  taken,  again,  with 
TiMa,  it  appears  as  a  process  definitively  within  the 
strictly  moral  field.  When,  in  addition,  we  know  that 
aKov«aia,m  the  same  field,  is  the  proper  adjective  of 
"ftrri,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  Aristotle  to  be 
doing  anything  else  than  defining  the  essential  nature  of 
tragic  action  (irfjaStcas  onovSatas),  namely,  as  an 
inward  moral  conflict.^  This  is  a  psychological  distinc- 
tion, whereas  when  Aristotle  contrasts  tragedy  with 
comedy  as  being  ipavXri  or  yiXoia,  he  has  in  mind  the 
old  Attic  and  Aristophanic  comedy,  which  he  censures, 
and  the  distinction  is  objective,  referring  to  the  structure 
and  manner  of  low  or  political  comedy.  When  he 
approves  comedy,  as  he  several  times  dues,  he  ''uctly 
•  S«e  (hUgma,  VHl.  6.  IW.  Cp.  Tapica,  V.  3.  U 
tCp.  Bnuider  Matthewi,  Ttu  Dtrtlcpment  nf  tks  Dramtt,  p.  20: 
"By  action  Ariitotle  dow  D«t  msui  mtm  movement — the  flctitioua 
baatle  often  found  in  melodrame  Mid  in  fnrce.  Perhepe  the  Qnek 
oritio  intended  'action  '  to  be  interpreted  'etmggle.'" 
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refers  to  the  Middle  Comedy  which  closed  in  Menander, 
and  positively  credits  it,  as  we  shall  see,  with  ffvovdi;.* 
As  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  two  specie* 
of  drama,  we  may,  then,  note  that  in  Aristotle's  instances. 
fftrovdaia  is  subjective,  while  ^avXt}  or  yiXoia  is 
objective. 

The  adjective  ancvdaia,  in  its  reference  to  tragic 
action,  is  quite  untranslatable :  such  terms  as  "  serious  "  or 
"  grave  and  great  "  suggest  easily  a  contrast  with  low  or 
satiric  comedy  on  the  side  of  its  manner  or  structure, 
and  prevent  a  definitive  spiritual  reference.  The  contrast 
between  tragedy  as  "  grave  and  great "  and  comedy  as 
"  lig^t  and  gay  "  is  somewhat  assisted  by  Aristotle  him- 
self in  asserting  that  the  ideal  tragic  hero  must  be  "  one 
who  is  highly  renowned  and  prosperous — a  personage 
like  CEdipus,  Thyestes  and  other  illustrious  men  of  such 
families,  "t 

But  if  distinctions  such  as  these  were  the  root  mean- 
ing of  axovSaia  {wpa£tS)  in  Aristotle's  mind,  then 
Achilles  would  have  been  a  hero  fit  for  tragic  action, 
whereas  the  truly  tragic  hero  in  Homer  is  Ajax,  whose 
great  soul,  as  we  see  it  in  Sophocles'  play  of  that  name, 
was  destroyed  by  the  meanest  of  human  vices,  envy.  Is 
not  Odysseus,  too,  a  fit  subject  for  "  great  and  grave " 
action?  Yet  if  the  Odyssey  were  dramatically  treated, 
it  would  become  a  romantic  comedy,  because  its  end, 
despite  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors,  is  joy  and  peace — all 
discords  are  "resolved."  Similarly,  could  the  dramatic 
material  and  episodes  be  more  serious,  or  grave  and 
great,  than  in  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Two 

•  Po€t.  V.  1-3.  I44aa90— 144965  i  IX.  8.  14StMa  The  fulure  to 
dlttingmih  when  Aristotle  ia  raferring  to  the  Old  comedy  And  when 
to  Uie  Uiddle  comedy  ie  kt  the  bottom  of  the  non-w^Nitiir  noted  in 
ilataher'i  otherwise  edniirsble  oriticiem. 

iPoet.  XIII.  3.  14S3alC. 
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Gfntlemtn  of  Vtrona,  Ben  Jonson'i  Volpont,  or  Moliere't 
Tartufftf  Yet,  for  one  reaion  or  another,  they  are  to 
be  datsed  as  comedies. 

The  truth  is  that  in  the  reference  to  the  ideal  tragic 
hero  Aristotle  is  not  making  a  generalization  from  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  tragedians  as  against  that  of  Aris- 
tophanes and  the  lampooners,  contrasting  the  one  as 
"grave  and  great"  and  the  other  as  "li^t  and  gay." 
He  could  not  be  guilty  of  so  poor  an  induction,  so 
obvious  a  non-sequitur.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  quite 
justly  making  a  generalization  from  the  nature  of  society 
in  the  Greek  "city-state."  The  possibility  of  significant 
moral  action  did  not  exist  for  the  helots  and  the  aliens. 
Under  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  Athens  only 
"  citizens  "  had  the  necessary  spiritual  gifts  or  culture, 
or  power  which  could  make  possible  and  significant- 
universalize  the  meaning  of — a  moral  struggle  with 
outer  circumstance  or  inner  propensity.  In  this  matter, 
then,  the  tragic  hero  is  not  tragic  because  he  is  illustri- 
ous, or  grave  and  great,  but  because  his  soul  is  an 
imperium  in  imperio  wherein  are  gathered  great  forces 
to  do  battle.  Once  more,  then,  our  fundamental  distinc- 
tion obtains  in  Aristotle's  own  doctrine  •.—anovXaia  has 
always  a  subjective  reference ;  "  grave  and  jat "  in 
tragedy,  "li^t  and  gay"  in  comedy,  are  obj  Jve  dis- 
tinctions. 

Negatively  viewed,  there  is  no  evidence  in  /..ristotle's 
language  or  instances  that  in  his  celebrated  definition  of 
tragedy  he  had  in  mind  any  contrast  with  comedy.  So 
far  as  this  definition  is  concerned,  comedy  equally  with 
tragedy  may  have  anovS^.  But  I  am  not  interested  in 
establishing  a  case  of  "  not  proven."  I  must  show  posi- 
tively that  Aristotle  credits  comedy  with  trnovS^  and 
define  its  nature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Aristotle  asserts 
that   poetry  not   only  is  more   "  philosophical "   {tptXo- 
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ao^fimt')  than  hiitory,  but  is  also  awovtmortpor ; 
and,  in  explanation,  appeals  not  to  tragedy  but  to 
comedy.*  In  this  case  he  cites  not  the  old  rancour 
political  comedy  or  the  lyrical  burlesques  of  Aristophanes, 
which  dealt  in  invective  and  personal  attack,  but  the 
Middle  Comedy,  which  aimed  to  represent  generalized 
types  of  humanity— faults  and  foibles,  to  be  sure,  but 
still  types.  Students  of  the  Poelics  should  constantly 
keep  in  mind,  in  their  reading,  that  whenever  Aristotle 
disparages  comedy,  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  the  old  lam- 
pooners, he  is  criticizing  the  manner  and  structure  of  the 
art  which  is  only  a  caricature  of  particularities ;  and  that 
whenever  he  approves  comedy,  as  he  does  in  the  case  of 
Middle  Comedy,  he  does  so«  because  it  envisages  the 
universal.  Now,  let  us  note  that  the  Middle  Comedy,  as 
contrasted  with  the  older  satiric  or  political  comedy,  is 
^iKosoqmripoY  (sc.  iaropiai)  because  it  represents 
humanity  in  type ;  and  it  is  anovSaiortpov  because,  like 
tragedy,  it  gives  us  not  detached  fragments  of  facts,  but 
an  idealised  representation  of  experience.  The  philo- 
sophical comedy  of  Menander,  the  romantic  comedy  of 
Shakespeare,  the  social  comedy  of  Moliere,  if  they  use 
the  typical  foibles  or  failings  of  mankind,  yet  represent 
these  things  with  all  the  beauty  of  plot,  characterization 
and  dramatic  movement  conspicuous  in  the  best  tragedies. 
Frequently  they  delineate  human  motives  with  high 
imaginative  vision  and  tragic  seriousness.  In  the  work 
of  these  great  three — Menander.  Shakespeare,  and 
Moliere — comedy  is  not  malign,  but  kindly,  because  it 
divines  behind  the  incongruities  of  human  nature  the 
"  power  not  ourselves  "  that  sports  through  our  virtue  or 
sin,  wisdom  or   folly.     The  spiritual  truth   behind   the 

*  Poef.  IX.  S.  1461M.  8«e  slio  hii  exprew  mention  of  CratM  and 
th«  change,  approved  by  Aristotle,  which  Cratee  mooght  in  method 
of  comedy-Pox.  T.  2.  I44(M. 
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phenomena  of  virtue  or  folly — thii  is  the  ffxovitf  of 
dramatic  art.  And  comedy,  because  as  much  as  tragedy 
it  affords  us  an  idealized  representation  of  experience,  is 
equally  with  tragedy  ^ffiXotrotpwrtpor  jval  axovdato- 
rfpoK— more  spiritually  significant  than  history  or  any 
other  species  of  pure  literature.  How  so,  we  shall  see  in  a 
moment. 


II.  THE  COMIC  KAf^Ami^. 

Perhaps  a  more  significant  term  in  Aristotle's  defini- 
tion, for  our  purpose,  is  the  word  r«A<ia,  because 
through  it  we  differentiate  the  comic  ffirovdij  from  the 
tragic,  and  pass  to  the  na^apats  of  genuine  comedy. 
Tragic  action,  as  we  paraphrased  it  from  Aristotle's 
definition,  is  an  action  that  "  completes  itself "  {npaStuii 
rtktuxi) — that  proceeds  from  beginning  to  end  with 
inexorable  necessity  and  finality,  even  unto  the  death  of 
the  hero.  Now  death,  because  it  is  the  ultimate  fact  of 
life  from  the  phenomenal  point  of  view,  is  the  sign  of 
the  remorseless  sway  of  moral  law.  Under  the  endless 
half'views  and  confusedness  of  real  life  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  sway  of  moral  law  with  proper  impressivenest. 
But  through  tragic  art  we  see,  with  lurid  significance,  the 
hard  saying — "  The  soi-1  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  And 
as  outward  death,  phenomenally  viewed,  is  the  "end" 
of  life,  and,  in  ^rt,  the  sign  of  spiritual  death,  the  tragic 
dramatist  utters  a  still  harder  saying — "There  is  no 
room  for  repentance."  Tragedy  has  no  reference  or 
meaning  beyond  phenomena.  Sin  issues  in  death,  and 
death  ends  all.  The  sinner  cannot  come  back  from  the 
grave;  there  can  be  no  repentance  and  no  salvation. 
CEdipus  at  Colonnus  passing  his  latter  days,  after  his 
sin,  blind  but  at  peace,  as  if  forgiven — such  a  spectacle 
is  not  embraced  in  the  conspectus  of  tragic  art;  nor  is 
13 
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the  ipccuclc  of  Marguerite  in  Faiul,  whom  voicei  froni 
above  pioclaim  to  be  uvcd  by  a  tpirituat  victory  through 
repentance.  For  Sophoclei  and  Goethe  thu»  to  add  an 
epilogue  exploiting  the  noumenal  meaning  of  thingi  n 
to  employ  the  method  of  melodrama.  It  ii  very  human, 
ttndtt  and  exalting,  perhaps ;  but  no  such  specifically 
Christian  idea  Is  permissible  within  the  province  of 
tragic  art. 

But  if  the  tragic  dramatist  must  not  pass  beyond 
phenomena,  equally  the  worker  in  comedy  may  not  do  so. 
Yet,  while  this  is  true,  Ihe  point  of  view  of  the  comic 
dramatist  would  not  be  possible,  except  to  the  vision 
which  perceives  in  the  noumenal  world  the  ground  for 
pure  laughter.  The  genuine  comic  spirit  sees  the  incon- 
gruities of  human  life  and  character,  and  is  incited  to 
poke  fun  at  them,  only  because  at  the  same  time  it  also 
divines  their  ultimate  fulfilment  in  a  universal  harmony. 
Comedy  deals  only  with  phenomena,  but  the  source  of  its 
inspiration,  its  ground  for  laughter,  is  in  noumenal 
reality.  The  fatality  of  human  conduct;  the  futility  of 
human  conduct — these  to  the  genuine  comic  spirit  are 
but  adumbrations  of  a  noumenal  world,  not  really  malign 
and  brutal,  but  human  and  kindly.  It  is  essential,  then, 
that  the  comic  snovSti  shall  idealize  human  experience, 
so  as  to  free  the  heart  and  imagination  from  all  obsessions 
of  tragic  finality. 

No  doubt  it  is  something  like  this  matter  of  finality  in 
tragic  art  that  they  have  in  mind  who  contrast  tragedy 
with  comedy  from  the  side  of  seriousness,  or  who  con- 
ceive tragedy  to  work  within  the  realm  of  causality, 
while  comedy  works  in  the  realm  of  chance,  or  who  view 
tragedy  as  more  real — i.e.,  truer  to  life — than  comedy. 
But  for  ourselves,  basing  our  view  both  on  Aristotelian 
philology  and  on  the  history  of  dramatic  art,  we  may 
observe  that  comedy  is  equaiiy  with  tragedy  grounded  in 
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hunun  luturo,  that  the  dominant  oi)te  o{  tragrdy  i> 
finality,  w' Ue  in  comedy  it  ia  conlingfncy,  and  that  the 
appeal  o-  he  one  ii  to  the  emotioni,  while  the  appeal  of 
tlie  other  i>  to  the  imagination.  In  short.  trag'Xly  in 
moral  or  philosophical:  comedv  it  metaphysical  or 
relifioui. 

III.   APPLICATION  TO  TrXfl  KAI 

TO  ArroMAKm. 

We  are  now  prriwred  to  pass  to  the  comic  HaOa(tais 
and  its  application  to  the  problem  of  evil.  The  xaeafiais 
of  the  two  species  of  drama  differs  both  by  way  of  their 
reference  and  their  faculties,  \ccording  to  Aristotle 
himself,  the  trapc  «<«0«/uffif  cannot  escape  the  nersonal. 
subjective  reference.  It  might  b<:  supposed  that  the 
xsthetic  representation  of  the  tragic  struggle  would 
altogether  cast  out  fear— of  the  law.  On  the  contrary, 
the  tragic  spectacle  of  the  .sinning  soul  enmeshed  by  his 
own  deeds  in  the  toils  of  the  law  only  deepens  and 
intensifies  the  terrible  apprehension  of  it.  The  vivid 
impression  of  the  sway  of  moral  law  only  causes  the 
spectator  to  reflect  too  narrowly  on  himself  and  his  help- 
less finitude.  The  terror  of  the  law  remains  active  and 
insistent,  and  thus  prevent.'  full  sanity  of  view  This  is 
all  the  more  inevitable  because  the  faculty  which  per- 
ceives it  belongs  to  that  part  of  our  nature  which  cannot 
objectify  its  impressions  or  processes.*  The  tragic 
naBapaisii  too  idiocentric  to  be  more  than  incomplete 
and  temporary.  Comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  affords  a 
complete  xaBa/tais,  not  by  denying  the  validity  of  moral 

•For  the  psychology  of  the  farulty  of  feftt  and  pity  see  Jamce, 
Ttxt'book  ttf  PiyeKotcn,  chapter  on  the  EmotionB.     For  the  eiftniA- 
CADce  of  objeclillcation  of  emotion  in  fmthetic  theory  lee  6«DtAyana, 
TV  Stnae  ^  Ben»tg,  Part  T..  |  IC, 
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l«w,  but  bjr  truuccndinc  *«  tragic  point  of  vitw,  by 
■ubiuminK  «*«»  l»w  amkr  ■  larger  unity.  Tlw  cynicUm 
which  liughi  at  hunun  friUty  ftr  »,  hat  not  the  genu- 
inely comic  point  o(  view ;  the  bitter  repriaali  of  the 
Mtirift  ipring  from  an  equally  narrow  conipectui.  The 
cynic  and  the  latiriit,  along  with  tin  moraliit,  loolc  at 
human  virtue  or  human  folly  in  Iheniselvet.  never  in  tlieir 
toul  relation!.  But  genuine  comwly  view»  both  virtue  ami 
folly  in  their  relation  lo  a  background  in  reality.  And 
tv-:i—-  iti  faculty  ii  the  imagination,  it  transform!  men'» 
total  outlook.  The  change  in  the  lI'ellaHJchaiiung  lift!  men 
above  the  earthly  horiion,  and  works  in  them  unity  of 
viaion  and  peace  of  minil.  And  so  from  this  point  of  view 
we  can  at  leaal  conceive  how  the  Abaolute,  whose  life  is 
the  reality  of  the  universe,  may  regaril  that  aspect  of  the 
world  which  seems  to  mock  men  with  malign  sportive- 
ness,  under  a  form  akin  to  what  we  express  by  comedy. 
And  we,  if  we  could  but  sec  sub  specie  irlenilalis, 
snould  find  in  circumstance  and  fate,  in  virtue  and  folly, 
and  even  in  our  own  defeat  and  death,  room  for  the  pure 
laughter  of  the  spirit. 

But  now  just  this,  from  the  point  of  view  of  spiritual 
monism,  must  be  our  solution  of  rvxn  wnl  to  avro- 
fiaror.  The  essence  of  the  tragic  point  of  view  ia 
to  consider  the  phenomenal  world  as  the  "  really  real." 
Tixn  Htt\  TO  avrofiarov  appear  as  breaches  of  the 
order  and  laws  of  society  and  of  the  really  real.  Now, 
these  mathematical  laws  of  nature  and  the  social  realm  the 
common-sense  man  accepts  as  the  final  and  everlasting 
aspect  of  reality.  But  there  is,  as  we  saw,  a  subjective 
disproof  of  their  absolute  origin  and  validity  in  the  fa  -t 
that  the  tragic  representation  of  them  so  deepens  anu 
intensifies  the  terrible  apprehension  of  the  sphere  and 
sway  of  l?w  that  the  minds  of  men  are  blinded  to  the 
workings  of  a  deeper  system  in  a  sphere  of  freedom.    A 
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)ii«  and  uiK  view  o(  the  univerie  requim  ihit  we  rcfird 
ouriclvra  as  in  offipring  and  that  we  kx>k  out  upon  it,  not 
throofh  the  petty  wimlowa  of  our  definitively  emotional 
nature,  but  through  the  organ  of  univerul  viiion,  the 
religloui  imagination.  Thii  it  the  faculty  of  the  genuinely 
comic  viiion.  The  essence  of  iu  view  is  to  consider  fixei'l 
law,  all-fomis  of  space  and  time,  continuity  and  contin- 
gency, as  the  phenomenal  aspect  of  a  circumstantial  area 
of  experience,  and  the  whole  plav  of  circumstance  a« 
evidence  that  our  experience  is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean 
of  the  Absolute  rxperience.  To  the  comic  vision  what 
excites  pure  laughter  is  not  the  incongruities  or  contra- 
dictions ftr  St  in  mankind,  but  man's  profound  lack  of 
good  seuH  about  his  relations  to  universal  reality.  The 
essentially  ridiculous  is  the  fact  that  even  with  all  his 
terrene  methodological  apparatus— his  system  of  laws, 
tabulations,  formula— the  great,  wide  universe  defies 
man,  remains  out  of  harmony  with  his  prepared  order. 

Afier  all,  then,  we  must  go  back  again  to  Aristotle. 
For,  in  hit  view.ru^i;  hak  rd  a'i!ro'>iarro>'  are  arifi^oitt 
of  intelligence  (tiarota)  a-J  nature  (giviiis),  not  active 
igenclet  in  the  universe  ver  and  above  and  toully 
uiobedient  to  law.  i,jt  a  Satanic  power  equal  with  and 
defying  Providence,  but  merely  phenomena  which  the 
human  mind  cannot  fit  to  the  mould  of  its  own  narrow 
configurations.  About  the  objective  constitution  of  the 
processes  which  correspond  to  these  UTifiiiaiis  we  must 
forever  remain  agnostic.  But  on  the  subjective  side  they 
are  phenomena  for  which  we  have  not  yet  found  the 
formula.  Still,  even  if  we  never  discover  such  a  formula, 
we  should  not  perceive  their  evil  aspect  if  we  did  not  at 
the  sani-  time  divine  their  ultimate  harmony  somehow  in 
reality. 

It  is  thus  that  the  comic  attitude  annihilates  in  us  tK 

absolute  sense  of  the  congTuou.i.    That  men  should  mis- 
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take  the  place  of  their  systems  in  the  whole  is  the 
greatest  incongruity  of  all.  Tvxi  >m1  to  avroftaroy 
are  not  more  out  of  place — not  more  incongruous — for 
our  systems  than  the  latter  themselves  are  as  formula 
for  the  Absolute  Experience.  Genuine  comedy,  then, 
completely  annihilates  that  sense  of  the  congruous  which 
is  the  mark  of  our  linitude.  Whether  or  not,  as  has  been 
suggested,  we  have  a  right  to  regard  the  vision  of  the 
rich,  incongruous  Show  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
beneficent  Showman  behind  it  all,  at  any  rate,  despite 
misfortime,  defeat,  and  death,  we  may  always  have  the 
delight  of  pure  laughter — if  we  apprehend  reality  with 
the  religious  imagination,  the  faculty  of  the  genuine 
Comic  Spirit. 


